frifii*! 
j  did, 

I  lefj 
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FROM  A  M1.A«:k  I»TThK  JK8T  BOOK. 

Now  »t  rhannrod  that  tho  cide  shippp  Ilec- 
tnr  art  h'  mi  in  the  rh-*nie<  rivoi,  and  the 
captanjo  tlicieid’  leinjj  much  ?iven  to  wifte, 
and  ioJi.ic.  invited  that  cnnniti;  poete,  Mr. 
prniamin  lohnson  to  drink  with  him  in  his  said 
shippe,  whereupon  this  pcete  did  with  «II 
fpoe.le  repsiire  thither,  and  did  «,etfe  down 
with  the  fore^aid  captaine,  an*!  they  two  did 
I  naffe  w me  loFi  ther  ui  sf'ide  tellow^hippe,  for 
a^reat  .space  ul' lime,  tiil  tinallje  the  captnme 
rai-*ii’«f  him-ell  from  his  -rale,  an  t  holding 
migii’lie  hv  the  side  of  the,  cabin,  said,  Now 
friendc  lolinsoii,  addrease  nijr  gude  ^hippe  wiih 
ant-*}!!*  of  vers**.”  ‘‘Must  .villiiigle  ;  whalV 
t!  r  name  of  your  gude  sh  ope  ?”  Hector* 
r«  ir.ed  the  raptame.  Then  lohnson  raisiiig 
wnh  the  gohlelte  of  wine  in  sinister  and  »iip- 
porling  himscdl’as  lie  n.onghl  wiib  his  dexrer, 
loudly  did  proclaim  as  I'ulloweth  ; 

•Vih  thouh  grate  Hector,  sonne  of  Priamm, 
r-liold  thy  master*!  diunk  as  I  arum  I” 

\N  hereupon  in  an  extaisie  of  loy  they  both  emp 
tved  their  gohlettes,  and  at-  it  were  spontane- 
oii'ty,  protitrated  themselves  beneath  the  ta¬ 
ble. 


CI4lMl':8E  WCMKN. 

f’ne  of  the  surest  tests  of  the  refinement  o' 
a  nation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  expe- 
riLiH.ed  by  the  setter  sex  :  and  could  the 
tic'  he  om  e  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  ini 
policy  of  their  comhicf  ami  deportment  tuwrrii-i 
tl,.  ir  women,  wc  might  confidently  anticipat- 
a  r.han're  of  chaiBcler  which  would  raise  then* 
several  degiees  above  their  present  rank  in 
the  scale  of  c^vlli^ation.  As  they  go  on  now, 

they  may  and  deserve  to  contmue  from  age« 
Cl  cnrxscrihed  within  the  ba*e  ard  narrow  hm- 
iU  ot  mere  animalism,  shut  out  fiom  all  those 


sweet  and  ennobling  emotions  which  depend — 
not  on  the  indulgence  of  a  grovelling  sensuali¬ 
ty,  bit  on  the  culiivatioo  of  the  best  and  finest 
qualities  ofoor  nature. 

'The  Harani't  languid  hours  oflisllcss  ease, 

Vight  well  be  quit  for  raptures  sweet  as  these.'' 

But  rf  all  the  people  of  Asia,  it  would  be  ditfi* 

>  rrU  t3  -telecl  one  in  which  the  real  woith  of 
1  the  f  minme  character — the  mingled  softness 
I  und  fsriitnde— the  grace — the  elegance — of 
,  an  intellect  of  which,  generally  “pcakine,  we 
know  lot  why  the  strength  and  extent  should 
be  supposed  inferior  to  those  of  the  masculine 
•en^o!  Mm— ‘‘lAe  wiim/— /fcr  mt/js'e  breathiinj 
rom  th  fact**  of  enlightened  loveliness  ; — the 
!  generois  delight  that  thrill*  the  female  hei,rt 
I  at  the  riory  and  happines*  of  him  who  has 
leei  uredits  .affections-  In  no  >egion — even  ofj 
!  .Asia— tre  repeat,  is  the  value  and  dignify  ofj 
j  woman  so  wretchedly  appreciated,  a«  lu  China 
I  — no  woere— even  among  Orientals — is  the  j 
alv.'.rc  of — we  will  uot  »ay  refinement,  but — | 
decency  on  this  important  point,  so  disgusting¬ 
ly  evident,  as  among  the  Cbmexe. 

A  CURIOUS  COURTSHIP. 

A  young  gentleman  and  lady  happened  one 
Sabbath,  to  sit  in  the  same  pew-  Inuring  the 
cour-e  of  the  .<ermoD  the  youth  read  something 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fair,  which  made  a  much 
deeper  impression  on  his  si-ul,  than  the  pious 
lerinre  of  the  parson  :  as  love  is  seldom  at  a 
loss  for  an  expedient,  he  presented  her  with 
the  lollowing  veisc  in  the  second  epistle  of 
John  ;  “And  now  1  beseech  thee,  lady,  not  a*- 
ihor.gh  I  wi  ote  a  new  commandment  unto  thee, 
Mil  ti  kI  which  we  had  from  the  l>egiDning,that 
we  bive  one  another.”  After  peiu*al.  she  m 
aiisoer.  opened  at  rhe  first  chapter  of  Ruth, 
and  the  16th  verse — “  And  Ruth  said,  entreat 
me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  follow 
tiig  after  thee,  for  whither  thou  goes!.  I  will 
go  ;  and  where  thou  lodgest.  I  will  lodge  : — 
liy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  («od 
niy  Cod  ”  Thus  was  the  treatv  prc.posed. 
whirh  in  a  little  time  was  fully  ratified  by  the 
Parson, 

oriebtai.  wit. 

As  a  woman  was  walking  a  man  IrvoVod  at 
rod  followed  brr.  “  tVhv”  .sa'd  oi.e  “do  yon 
.rliow  me?**  ^‘Because  I  have  fallen  in  love 
'  ith  you’  — “VVhy  so  ?  n.;,  si.sf  :r  wh.'t  is  com¬ 
ing  after,  is  much  handsomer  than  I  am — go 
and  make  love  to  her.”  The  mao  turned  back 
and  saw  a  woman  witli  an  ugly  face.  :ind  being 
greatly  displeased,  returned  and  said,  “  Why 


did  you  tell  me  a  story  7”  The  woman  an¬ 
swered,  “Neither  dhl  you  toll  the  truth,  for  ii 
you  are  in  love  with  mi#,  why  did  you  look  for 
another  woman  T*  » 

CON.YOISSI.URS. 

It  is  an  old  maxim,  and  a  well  established 
(ruth,  that  an  experienced  gentiemao  of  the 
Connois.seur  family,  can  iisuaSlv  form  a  pretty 
correct  opinion  of  the  general  character  of  a 
pl.ice  by  attentively  marking  the  deportment 
of  its  ladies.  Indeed  in  ail  parts  of  the  world 
there  seems  to  be  as  intimate  relation  between 
the  manners,  customs,  and  moral.*  of  the  one 
sex  and  those  of  the  other. 


nirEERCNT  COLOURS  OF  MOURNING. 

In  Europe,  blrck  is  generally  used,  liecanse 
it  represents  darkness,  'vhich  death  is  like  un¬ 
to.  as  it  is  a  privation  of  fife.  In  China,  white 
i.H  u<ed,  because  thev  hope  that  the  dead  are 
in  Heaven,  liie  pla^e  of  purity.  In  Egypt, 
ytllnxv  i<5  u^ed,  becauw:  it  represents  the  decay¬ 
ing  of  trees  and  fiowefs,  which  become  yellow 
as  they  die  away.  In  Elhiofiia,  br&wn  is  used 
because  it  denotes  the  colour  of  the  earth  from 
whence  we  come,  and  to  which  we  return. — 
In  .some  parts  of  Turkey,  blue  is  used,  because 
it  represents  the  sky,  where  they  hope  the 
dead  are  gone — but  in  other  parts,  purple  and 
violet,  because,beiDg  a  kind  of  mixture  of  black 
and  blue,  it  represents,  a*  it  were,  sorrow  on 
the  one  side  and  hope  on  the  other, 

BKAUTy. 

Men  who  marry  for  the  beauty  only  of  their 
wives,  found  their  conjugal  happiness  on  a  ve¬ 
ry  precarious  tenure  ;  they  cannot  renew  the 
lease,  or  repair  the  premises,  or  enter  upon 
new  ones  ;  whilst  the  old  one  is  every  day 
falling  to  ruin ;  and  as  marriage  is  a  concur, 
rent  lease  the  hope  of  survi.'orship  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  t>nr  early  dramatists  have  given  some 
U'cful  hiiiJs  on  this  delicate  subject. — 

“By  her  virtue  learn  to  square 
And  level  out  your  life;  for  to  be  fair 
And  nothing  virtuous,  only  fits  the  eye 
Of  gaudy  youth,  and  swelling  vanity.” 

FIRST  COMK  »I«ST  SORVOD.— 

fellow  having  been  adjudged,  on  a  convic- 
•  Ul.  of  pei  jurv,  to  lose  hi*  ears  j  when  the  ex- 
.-cuiionei  carre  to  put  the  sentence  of  the  law 
in  force,  he  found  he  had  been  already  crop¬ 
ped.  I'he  hangman  seemed  a  little  surprised, 
vyvhat,’  said  the  criminal,  with  all  the  song 
''toi^i  imaginable,  'am  1  obliged  to  furnish  you 
with  cars  every  time  you  are  pleased  to  crop 


> 


Its  EUTERPEIAD;  OR,  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE 


FOR  THK  KUTCRPEIAD. 

REFLECTIONS. 

sr  A  LADT.  No.  W. 

MUSIC  fOETRY  A\I)  PAIilTIKQ. 

What  has  been  md  of  poetry,  may  with 
equal  force  be  applied  to  music,  which  is  po- 
elrv,drc«sed  to  a  iTanlagre  ;  and  even  to  paint¬ 
ing,  many  sorts  of  which  ar>  poems  to  the  eye, 
as  all  poems  merely  descriptive, are  pictures  to 
the  ear  ;  and  this  way  ol  considering  them, 
will  set  the  rehm  ments  of  modern  artists  in 
their  true  light ;  for  the  passions  which  nere 
given  by  nature,  never  spoke  in  an  unnatural 
form  ;  and  no  man,  truly  aflecled  with  love 
or  grief,ever  expressed  the  one  m  an  acrostic. 
or  the  other  in  a  fugue  ,  thrso  remains.there- 
lore,  of  the  false  taste,  which  prevailed  in  the 
dark  ages,  should  be  banished  Loin  this, which 
is  enlightened  with  a  just  oue. 

It  is  true,  that  some  kinds  of  painting  are 
strictly  imitative,  as  that  which  is  solely  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  tlie  human  figure  and 
countenance  ;  but  it  will  be  found  (hat  tho^e 
pictures  have  alwnv*  the  eresiest  effect, which 
represent  som"  passion,  as  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Agnes  by  I  *omencbi  io,  and  the  various  re¬ 
presentation:^  »>l  ttie  Crucifiction  hy  the  fines; 
masters  of  llalt  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  famous  sacrifice  of  Iphtgcni:!  bi 
Tiraanthes  was  affecting  to  the  highest  degree, 
winch  prove#  not  that  painting  cannot  he  saiii 
to  imitate,  but  that  its  most  powerful  influence 
over  the  mind  arises,  like  that  of  the  other 
arts,  I  rom  sy  mpathy. 

it  i«  asserted  also  that  descriptive  poetry, 
and  iloscriptive  mnsic,  as  (hey  are  called,  are 
str.c;  imt4tiona  !  but,  not  to  insist  that  mere 
description  is  the  meatiest  part  of  both  ar  ts,if 
indeed  it  belongs  to  them  at  all,  it  is  clear  that 
words  and  sounds  h.tve  no  kinds  of  resemblance 
to  vi'^ible  objects:  and  what  is  an  imitation  but 
a  resemh lance  of  some  other  thing?  besides, 
no  hearer  will  discover  the  smallest  traces  of 
imitation  in  the  numerous  fugues,  cntinler- 
fuguo?,  and  divisions,  which  rather  disgrace 
<han  adorn  tlie  modern  mu«ic  ;  even  sounds 
thrni-t’lves  are  imperfectly  imitated  hv  har¬ 
mony  and,  if  we  sometinies  hear  the  murmur- 
iog  of  a  brook,  or  ttie  chi' piog  orbirds  in  a  con¬ 
ceit,  we  are  generally  apprised  beforehand  of 
the  passage's,  where  we  may' expect  them  — 
I'omc  eminent  nm^icians  indeed  have  been 
ah«iird  enough  to  lliink  of  imitating  laughter 
and  other  noises  ;  toil  if  they  had  succeeded, 
they  coufd  not  have  made  amends  for  their 
want  of  taste  in  attempting  it  ,  for  such  ridicu¬ 
lous  imitations  mn-t  necessarily  destroy  the 
spiiil  and  ilignity  of  the  finest  poems,  which 
(fiev  oiigh!  to  iMu-tr.'ite  by  a  gracelul  snd  nat¬ 
ural  ITU  lody.  It  seems  to  me  that,  a#  (hose 
jMfts  of  poetiy.  iini'ir,  and  pa-nling,  w  hich  re¬ 
late  to  the  p:ts«ioii-,  affe.'-t  l-y  aympiithy,  so 
those,  which  are  merely  de^^(^pllve,  act  by  a 
kind  of  substitution,  thip  t>y  raising  in  our 
»ni  ids,  aliections,  or  seoliment«,  analogous  to 
Ihose,  which  arise  in  us,  when  the  re^peclive 
objects  in  nature  arc  presented  'o  our  senses. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  f>oot,  a  inu-ician  and  a 
painter,  are  striving  (ogive  iheir  friend,  or 
patron,  a  pleasure  sitnilir  to  that,  which  lie 
feels  at  the  sight  of  a  i  e.iiiiful  piosp.cl.  The 
int  will  /orm  au  agreeable  asicvbluge  vf 


lively  images, which  he  will  express  in  smooth 
and  elegant  verses  of  a  sprightly  measure  ;  he 
will  describe  the  must  tielightful  objects,  and 
will  add  to  the  graces  of  his  description  a  cer¬ 
tain  delicacy  of  sentiment, and  a  spirit  ofeheer- 
fu'ness.  The  mu.sician  who  undertakes  to 
set  the  words  of  the  poet,  will  select  some 
mode,  which  on  his  violin,  has  the  character 
of  mirth  and  gaiety,  as  the  Eolian,  or  K  flat, 
which  be  will  change  as  the  sentiment  is  vari¬ 
ed  :  he  will  express  the  words  in  a  simple  and 
agreeable  melody,  which  will  not  disguise,  but 
embellish  them,  without  aiming  at  any  fugue, 
or  figured  harmony  :  he  will  ase  the  bass  (n 
mark  the  modulation  more  strongly,  csfeci.il- 
ly  in  the  changes  ;  and  he  will  place  the  ten¬ 
or  generally  in  uni-soo  with  the  bass,  to  pre¬ 
vent  too  great  a  distance  between  (ho  farts  ; 
in  (he  symphony  he  will,  above  all  things, 
avoid  a  double  melody,  and  will  apply  kis  va¬ 
riations  only  to  some  accessory  iilea«,  which 
the  principal  part,  that  is,  (be  voice,  coild  not 
easily  express  ;  he  will  not  make*  nmiber  ol 
useless  repe'itions,  because  tlie  passiois  only 
repeat  the  same  expressions,  and  dw’cil  upon 
the  same  aentiments,  while  de.scriptioiican  on 
It  represent  a  single  object  by  a  single  8|nlonc<\ 
The  painter  will  describe  all  vi.sihle  ohjects 
more  exactly  than  his  rivals,  but  he  will  fall 
short  of  the  other  artists  in  a  very  ^nierial 
circumstance  :  his  Colors  will  be  rich  ^d  glo  v- 
iiigihis  perspective  striking;  and  hisll^irrs  will 
he  dis}*osetl  with  an  agreeable  varitAv,  hut 
not  with  confusion  ;  aliove  all,  he  will  dif¬ 
fuse  over  his  whole  piece  such  a  spirit  of  Uvo- 
liuess  and  festivity,  that  the  beholder  shall  he 
seized  with  a  kiml  rapturous  delight, and  tor  a 
moment,  mistake  art  for  nature. 

Thus  will  each  artist  gain  hi«  end,  not  hy 
imitating  the  works  of  nature,  hut  by  assuming 
her  power,  and  causing  the  same  effect  upon 
the  imagination,  which  her  charms,  produce 
to  the  senses  ;  this  must  be  the  chief  object 
of  a  poet,  a  musician,  and  a  painter,  who  knew 
that  great  effects  are  not  produced  by  minute 
details,  hut  by  the  generalijpirit  of  the  whole 
piece,  and  that  a  gaudy  composition  may 
strike  the  mmd  for  a  shorttime,  but  that 
the  beauties  of  simplicity  areboth  more  de¬ 
lightful,  and  more  permanent. 

As  the  passions  are  differently  modified  in  dif¬ 
ferent  men,  and  as  even  the  various  objects  in 
nature  affect  onr  minds  in  various  degree.*,  it  is 
obvious,tbal  there  must  be  a  great  diversify  in 
the  pleasure,  which  we  receive  from  the  fine 
arts,  whether  that  pleasure  arises  from  sym- 
patbv.  or  Kubtititulion  ;  and  that  it  were  a  wild 
notion  in  artists  to  think  of  pleasing  every 
reader,  hearer  or  beholder;  since  every  man 
ha*  a  particular  set  of  objects,  and  a  particular 
inclination, -which  direct  him  on  the  choice  of 
Ins  pleasures,  ami  induce  him  to  consider  the 
(iroductions,  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  as  more 
or  less  elegaut.in  proportion  ai  they  give  him 
a  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  delight :  this 
does  not  at  all  contradict  the  opinion  of  many 
able  writer.’',  that  (here  is  oneuniform  stand¬ 
ard  of  taste ;  since  the  pa«sioDs,and  conse¬ 
quently,  sympathy,  are  generally  the  same 
III  allmen,till  iliey  are  weukeued  by  age,  in¬ 
firmity  and  other  causes. 


Ii  'lie  argui,»en(s.  used  in  thi«,  and  the  pr*. 
'••ed.ng  Numbers  have  any  weight,  it  wjiljp. 
"ear,  that  the  finest  parts  of  poetry,  mu-ic 
and  painting,  arc  expressive  of  (he  pa«<iirrM' 
.uid  operate  on  our  minds  by  sympathy  ;  (hat 
(be  inferior  pai  ts  of  (hem  are  descriptive  of 
latiiral  objects,  and  effect  us  chiefly  hy  siil>. 
’‘•itiiUou,  that  the  expressions  of  love,  piiv, 

•  losire,  and  the  ''’nder  passions,  a*  well  a«  th^ 
Jescription  oft  uiert^  that  delight  the  seuse^^ 
produce  in  the  sr(«,  what  we  call  the  beauli. 
fill  ;  hut  that  hate,  anger,  fear,  and  the  terri. 
ble  passions,  as  well  a#  <'*'jccts,  which  are  oi> 
pleasing  to  the  senses,  are  pro.luclive  of  (he 
sublime,  when  they  are  aptly  expressed,  or 
described. 

7  0  he  Continued.  D. 


THr.  E.VtUANTEO  IVRE. 

Tnder  (hi*  appellation  '1r.  VVheattitooe  hai 
opened  an  exliiliition  at  hts  music  shop  in  Pali 
.>i.ill.  which  ti  IS  excit*  d  cou-iderable  sensation 
among  llie  votaries  of  the  art.  'I’he  nature  of 
it  ishriertv  as  followsr  'I'he  /r>rm  of  an  .intiipie 
Ivre  of  hr^e  dimensions  i'  siisfierMled  from  the 
roiling  apparently  by  a  coni  ofthe  (hickne*s  of 
a  gM,-o  quill;  The  lyre  Ims  no  strings  or  wire*, 
i)iil  ilio«p  are  i  pprosented  hy  a  set  of  metal  or 
»ffol  n*  Is  m  the  manner  indicated  by  the  lyre 
on  the  wi.od  cut  which  lorms  the  cover  of  our 
.Maga/.iin' to  w  hif  h  the  reader's  reference  i» 
reipie-led.  'I  he  lover  part  or  belly,  of  Mr. 
Wheatsluno's  mstniment  is  consideralily  larger 
than  what  the  proportions  in  our  wood<ut  ex¬ 
hibit,  and  ins'ead  of  the  square  in  the  latter, 
our  reaileis  will  suppose  a  circular  area,  15  or 
16  inches  in  diameter,  resemhling  a  blank  Dial 
plate,  made  of  while  metal,  or  rather,  perhaps 
of  wood  Silvered  over  F>nch  ol  the  two  horns 
ofthe  lyre  terminates  in  a  tunnel,  exactly  re¬ 
sembling  (be  aperture  of  a  short  bugle,  but  the 
funnels  are  bent  down,  with  the  ojiening  to¬ 
wards  the  floor.  So  much  for  the  lyre.  The 
in«trument  is  surrounded  by  a  small  feace  of 
the  following  apji'earance  :  't'hree  brass  rodf, 
or  perhaps  tubes,  ofthe  thickness  of  a  finger, 
each  about  f>  feet  high,  support  a  circular  hoop 
6  or  6  feet  in  diaoieter.  The.  hoop  is  covered 
with  red  velvet,  and  with  its  covering,  appears 
not  above  a  quarter  df  an  inch  in  ibickoes*, 
while  its  breadth  seems  ebout  an  inch  auil  a 
half  The  hoop  being  divided  into  six  equal 
piirt«=,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  these  parts  are  joined  bj 
these  cords  stretched  inside  of  the  hoop  from 
1  to  3,  3  to  5,  5  to  1,  and  from  2  to  4,  4  to  6, 
6  to  2  ;  thus  forming  hy  means-of  two  trian¬ 
gle'',  a  regular  geometrical  hexagonal  figure 
of  a  star,  nnd  leaving  internallv  a  regular  hex- 
acron  siii  roiinding  (he  lyre,  one  hall  of  which 
or  more  hang*  fielow  this  hexigon,  whilothe 
other  half  is  above.  But  the  Ivre  till  hangs 
quite  free  and  at  least  10  or  12  inches  distant 
from  any  of  tlie  strings  forming  Ihe  hexagon. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  mow  desenhed,  and 
siifliciently  perhaps  for  the  ingenious  reader 
to  pencil  it,  or  to  represent  it  to  Im  minds 
eve.  The  company  being  assembled,  Mr. 
Wheatstone,  with  a  key  •  applied  to  a  small 
aperture  in  the  dialplate,  as  we  called  it,  give* 
a  lew  turns,  representative  of  th*'  a  t  ni  wind- 
ing  up,  and  music  is  instantly  heaid,  aud  Bp 
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par^intly  from  ihe  belly  of  the  lyre.  The 
sccptirel  he  invites  «o  'toop  under  the  fence 
and  hold  their  ear  clo«<e  to  the  belly  of  the 
lyre  ;  and  they,  incliidm"  ourocives  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  adroit  that  the  sound  appears  to  he 
within  the  instrument.  But  while  g'iving'  this 
admission  the  attentive  auditor  w  instantly 
convinced  that  the  musis  is  not  the  effect  of 
mechani'm  (a  fact  indeed  which  Mr.  Whe.it- 
ilone  not  only  concedes,  but  openly  avows, 
even  in  his  notice).  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  music  is  i.rodnced  by  a  skilful,  or  perhaps 
two,  upon  one  or  more  instruments,  'riie 
music  teems  to  proceed  from  a  combination  of 
harp,  piano-forte  and  dulcimer  ;  it  certainly 
at  times  partakes  of  the  character  of  these 
three  instruments;  and  in  point  of  the  tone, 
the  difference  it  sometimes  considerably  in 
favour  of  the  lyre.  The  piano  and  forte  ap¬ 
pear  more  marked,  the  crescendo  is  extremely 
effective  and  the  forte  in  the  lower  notes  is 
inconceivably  powerful  in  vibration.  The 
pf  rfurmance  lasts  an  hour,  various  pieces  of 
ditBcult  execution  are  played  with  precision, 
rapidity,  and  pioper  expression.  It  is  evident 
that  some  acoustical  illusion,  effected  through 
a  secret  drawer  of  some  sort  or  other,  is  the 
canso  of  our  hearing  the  sound  in  the  belly  of 
the  lyre.  The  lyre  augments,  no  doubt  the 
vibration,  but  in  other  re^|)ef  t«  it  seems  to 
act  at*  a  mere  representative,  any  other  vi¬ 
brating  receptacle  of  a  different  shape  would 
proftably  answer  the  inventor’s  purpose  equal¬ 
ly  well  How,  thin,  is  the  sound  thus  con¬ 
ducted  so  as  to  deceive  completely  our  sense 
of  hearing  ?  'I  his  seems  to  he  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  that  can  siigwpst  il«i  If  on  witnessing  this 
singular  expennient  ;  »t  is  the  secret  upon 
which  Mr,  Wheatstone  re-t's  the  in'erest  and 
merit  of  this  invention:  and  to  this  quei-lioii 
no  one.  as  far  a*  we  can  lr.irn,  ha*  vet  lieen 
able  to  return  an  answer  that  could  solve  ev¬ 
ery  difficulty.  It  may  he  su[iposed  lhat  we 
have  AestoweJsome  thoughts  upon  'he  means 
of  preduving  the  effect  above  described  ,  and 
as  tar  as  the  broad  principle  of  the  operation 
goes,  we  have  ieu«on  tu  think  ihc  hypolhe»is 
we  have  formed  i*  not  very  distant  im-n  the 
actual  fact  ;  tut  we  refrain  from  -fating  our 
opinion,  since,  if  it  be  roirect,  the,  publiritv 
of  it  might  be  detriinonlnl  to  the  snrrc-s  of 
a  really  veiy  ingenious  invention,  svhich  the 
proprietor  as  yet  wishes  to  keep  a  secret  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  such  a  statement, 
instead  of  adding  to  the  gratification  of  cm* 
readers,  world  pn>fiaf<lv  lessen  the  pleasure 
which  everv  curious  mind  derives  from  !>eing 
left  to  its  own  sagacity  in  judging  of  the  con¬ 
cealed  causes  of  any  physical  phenomenon  ncj 
contrivance.  Vt  e  wish  oni  iV’ends  to  go  and 
give  a  giiosH  theniscives.  It  may  he  i  lupei 
to  add  that  Mr.  Wheatstone  stale-  the  present 
exhibition .  to  be  the  applicstiun  of  a  general 
principle  for  conducing  sound,  which  princi¬ 
ple  he  nrolessetl  hiin.seM  to  f  e  capable  of  car- I 
ryinr  to  a  much  greater  extent.  According 
to  his  sleteoiont  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
wind  insirnmeni!-,  and  the  safne  means  by 
which  tile  soiiiiJ  is  conducted  into  the  lyie, 
will  wfirn  «mp?o_ved  on  a  ’  g«  -cule,  en:if>le 
faiQ)  to  convey,  m  w  bUiinai  manner,  the  com- 


bined  strains  of  the  whole  orchestra.  An  ex- 
hihiiion  of  the  latter  descrijition  Mr.  Wheat¬ 
stone  pledges  himself  to  accomplish,  if  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  very  moderate  subscription  to¬ 
wards  defrviving  attendant  expenses.  The 
terms  we  believe  are  five  shillings  for  each 
person's  admission  to  such  a  concert.  This 
promised  extension  of  the  principle  of  con- 
•Incting  musical  sounds  from  one  place  to 
another,  gives  rise  to  some  curious  reflections 
on  the  progress,  w  hich,  our  age  is  constantly 
making  in  di*coveries  and  contrivances  of  ev¬ 
ery  description.  VVafer,  earth,*  fire  are  al¬ 
ready  meandering  under  our  footsteps  in  eve¬ 
ry  street  in  the  metropolis.  Air  was  only 
wanting  to  complete  the  circulation  and  con¬ 
duct  of  all  the  four  elements.  Mr.  Wheat¬ 
stone’s  conductors  of  sound  may  be  con-idered 
in  the  latter  light.  Who  knows  but  hy  this 
means  the  music  of  an  opera  performed  at 
the  King’s  Theatre  may  ere  long  he  simuila- 
neoiisly  enjovedat  the  Hanover-square  Koom«, 
the  City  of  London  'Pa vein,  and  even  at  the 
Horn’s  Tavern  in  Kenuii-gton,  the  sound 
travelling,  like  the  gas.  through  snug  condne- 
tor«,  from  the  main  labaratoiy  in  the  Hay- 
market  to  distant  parts  of  the  metropolis  ; 
with  thie  advantage,  that  in  its  progress  it  is 
not  subject  to  any  diminution.  What  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  art,  to  have  music  “  laid  on”  at 
probably  one  tenth  the  expense  of  what  we 
could  get  it  up  ourselves  !  And  if  mu-ic  be 
capable  of  being  thus  conducted,  perbap« 
word  aad  speech  may  be  susceptible  of  the 
same  means  of  propagation.  'Che  eloquence 
of  counsel,  the  debates  in  parliament,  instead 
of  being  read  the  next  day  only.  But  we  re- 
!  ally  shall  lose  ourselves  in  endless  specnla- 
I  fion  if  we  indulge  any  further  in  a  pursuit  of 
I /his  curious  subject.  Enough  for  the  pres- 
j  ent  ;  on  a  future  occasion  we  may  perhajw 
*  offer  a  word  or  two  more  on  thi<  matter. 

Ackerman' $  Repentory. 

amMiSGiuM  musical  vcstival. 

I  The  rising  of  the  sun,  and  the  storm,  were 
'  among  ihe  most  effective  of  the  chonisscs  ; 
land  Mr.  Vaughan's  and  Miss  Stephen’s  Duet, 
that  gentleman’s  recitative,  ‘‘  Tis  Noon,”  in 
which  the  vtjinged  instruments  were  muted, 
Mrs.  Salmon's  proceeding  recitative  and  aii, 
were  among-t  the  most  capfivalirig  parts.  The 
lightness  of  the  whole  contra-ted  powerfully 
with  the  snhlimily  of  Handel’s  cborusses,  and 
with  the  solemn  dignity  and  exprestioo  of  his  I 
airs.  But  the  cemposition  must  lake  its  place  ! 
below  the  Creation,  and  rank  with  the  highest 
order  of  cantata*,  adding  however  a  sonrer  of 
delightful  diversity  to  the  serioiM  selections, 
now  so  long  in  use  as  to  have  lost  something 
oftheii  original  brightness  by  being  too  often 
exhibited. 

Vt  the  conceit  Mr.  Spagnoietli  led.  This 
‘  violinist  will  be  the  more  admired  the  mme 
he  is  hc.ird.  His  tone,  though  not  so  power¬ 
ful  IS  some  players,  is  luactously  rich,  his  ex 
ccution  neatly  polished.  His  talents  a*  a  load¬ 
er  were  exemplified  throughout  the  entire 
evening  and  as  an  obligato'  accompanis<,  pap- 

*  la  the  sewers. 


ticiiiarlv  in  a  song  of  Garcia’s  sung  by  Mr^. 
Salmon,  which  if  cui  recollerfion  serves  us 
we  first  beard  .it  tin*  I'hilharmonic  l«»t  dea«(jn, 
The  Sung,  and  scena  by  .Atwood,  sung  t.y  Mr. 
Bellamy,  are  almost  novelties.  '1  he  fir-t  is  a 
song  of  prodigious  ditiicuity, and  wa-  beautifully 
supported  by  Mr.  Spagnoletti.  The  second  is 
a  coinpositiun  of  great  merit. 

Mr.  Mori,  on  this  evening,  played  his  con* 
cerlo,  of  which  the  la-l  movenieat  'is  Tiossini’s 
Di  tanti  palpiti. 

This  professor’s  talents  are  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  hi<  love  of  art  and  studious  industry 
have  raised  hins  to  share  the  honors  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  both  at  ihe  Philharmonic  and  other 
concerts,  with  the  ablest  veterans.  As  a  con¬ 
certo  player  we  are  iadneed  to  think  t>'ere  Is 
no  one  in  this  country  who  shall  dispute  the 
palm  with  h^m.  His  command  of  style  and  of 
the  instrument  appears  to  be  complete— his 
tone  is  full  and  brilliant— >hif  execuiion  scarce¬ 
ly  to  1)8  surpassed,  and  what  is  particularly  ad¬ 
mirable  is  his  vocal  manner  of  expression.  If 
tl  e  Roman  critics  praised  Spohr  as  the  greatest 
singer  upon  the  violin,  Mr.  Mori  is  no  less  ad¬ 
mirable  on  this  account.  Oat  of  this  concert 
a  enrions  di«piite  arose.  Mrs.  Salmon  was  an¬ 
nounced  for  O  Fa/rta  within  three  pieces  after 
Mr.  M.  had  played,  made  the  most  striking  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  song,  the  theme  of  his  concerto. — 
Mrs.  S.  very  naturally  felt  the  ditficnlty  thus 
imposed  upon  her,  (we  question  however 
whether  her  inimitable  finish  and  facility  would 
not  have  carried  her  through  with  an  eclat 
even  more  honourable  by  the  comparison.)  and 
^he  refused  for  some  time  to  sing.  At  length 
Mr.  Bellamy ’.s  good  otfice<<  prevailed,  and  the 
substituted  another  air.  I'hc  circumstance  was 
of  course  wholly  nitforeaen,  and  onginated  in 
the  coinciding  choice  of  the  subject  of  the  con¬ 
certo  and  the  song. 

The  third  morning’s  perfui IT  snee  was  the 
JMessiah,  as  entire  as  it  is  usually  performed. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  inspired  compo¬ 
sition  has  never  been  heard  to  such  advantage 
since  the  Abbey  perfermanecs 

It  appertains  to  our  particular  oojocts  most 
especially  to  detail  the  musical  facts  of  thie 
grand  festival.  But  as  one  of  the  reavoBS 
which  induce  us  to  so  minute  a  relation  is  the 
hope  of  exciting  similar  effort  wherever  there 
may  be  similar  noble  designs  to  accomplish, 
through  the  greai  example  of*he  public  spirit 
demonstrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham 
and  its  n-ighbourhuod,  we  cannot  omit  to  en- 
umeraie,  amongst  the  means  of  gratification, 
the  Dress  6ali,wht..h  look  place  on  Ihe  Thurs¬ 
day  evening.  The  »pacious  area  of  Ihe  thea¬ 
tre  was  formed  into  one  splendid  saloon.  'The 
wall*  of  the  siage  were  lined  with  .scenery,  and 
that  part  o''the  biitldiog  lighted  by  four  tripods. 
The  diffiriill  task  ormna-noiphoaing  th't  place 
from  thi;  concert  room  was  rapidly  arromplish- 
od  by  Mr.  Cheshire,  asaisted  by  the  v  un'ary 
aoil  molt  accept. tie  sen  le*  of  Mr\  Buiib. 
Nmb.iig  could  exi.eed  the*  cuive'"  a’ 
ceoce  n(  the  v^euiacle  of  so  muc  o  i  i*  *11*^,  lank 
iiul  ta  bion,  as  was  here  aso^niblcd — all 
licir  bravery. ” 

To  continued. 
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of  pleaiiirc,  derived  from  her.  cbante  rtjle  in  the  de* 
lineatioiis  of  thi*  character.  For  sweetneii  and  pow 
er  of  voice, richnets  of  tbakci,and  peciiliarlj  distinct 
articulation,  Mr».  Holman  hai  not  her  tnperior,  on 
any  •ta(»e  in  thi*  country.  To  this  may  be  added, 
the  moft  unas<nming  deportment,  and  an  expression 
of  coHntrnaiice  truly  intrrestinft. 

On  Monday  Bickentaff'tdelishtfnl  opera  of^Lten- 
€l  and  Claruta"  will  be  bronght  out  for  the  first  time 
to  a  Boston  audienee.  This  opera,  if  considered  in 
reference  both  to  the  closet  and  the  boards.is  unrival¬ 
led  on  the  English  stage  ;  it  is  a  well  written,  and 
pleasant  aeting  comedy,  inderepdent  of  the  eaiiiic^ 
The  aifuations  of  Lionel  am!  Clarissa,  ere  highly  in¬ 
teresting,  and  the  senliiaeiit  and  denouement  of  the 
piece  perfectly  moral.  The  muaic  ik  principally  se¬ 
lected  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  from  the 
Italian,  and  many  of  the  aira  conlaiu  both  pleasing 
melody  ami  good  harmony. 

In  Lionel  iMr.  Philipps  will  di«play  his  powers  as 
an  actor,  and  Mrs.  Holman's  talents  on  this  occusion 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  interesting  Clarissa,  a 
character  peculiarly  suited  to  her  line  of  acting. 


SOMETHING  NEW  »  OR  TiU.NKSClVlhC. 

.in  »inthtm  pubUthrd  btf  Jatact  Ltrittg,  tniitUd 
“PRAISE  YE  THE  LORD.” 

A  valued  correspondent  has  sent  us  the  above  men- 
tioned  .\iilbeiu  with  an  expectation  of  our  noticing 
its  composition.  Mere  it  not  to  comply  with  his  re¬ 
quest,  such  an  efiTusinn  would  have  remained  in. ob¬ 
scurity,  where, we  presume  it  will  be  shortly  consi|n- 
ed.  M'e  know  not  to  what  class  of  profeiiional 
men  this  curiosity  emanates,  but  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  its  origin  to  be  from  one  vho  it  not  a  Dotlor 
of  mutt e.  Among  the  cultivators  of  such  musical 
trash,  it  is  ditfcult  to  detcrmiue,  which  are  :be  most 
illiterate.the  composer  who  sends  forth  into  the  world 
an  ilh  gitimate  offspring,  encNnibered  with  false  har¬ 
mony,  forbitldcn  pr''gres«ion«,  and  betraying  a  total 
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OPERAS. 

The  tnnsic  ef  the  stage  is  a  compound  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  almost  the  only  national  attribute  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  is  its  naturalization.  Operas  contain  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  all  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  sentiment  and 
expression,  serious  and  comic  into  the  same  drama, 
and  the  character  and  force  of  both  are  so  much  di¬ 
luted  and  diminished,  that  we  are  as  yet  possessed 
only  of  an  anomalous  iniertnezti  of  song  and  scenery 
plot,  incident,  and  equivoque,  which,  though  agreea¬ 
ble  enougli  to  the  temper  of  the  audience,  yet,  give 
n«  no  title  to  any  thing  even  remotely  bordering  up¬ 
on  the  regular  structure  of  genuine  opera. 

Compo«itions  for  an  audience  collected  from  every 
class  of  society  ,  for  a  very  considtrahle  duration  of 
time  will  naturally  be  addressed  and  levelled  to  a 
mkldle  order  of  ta<te,  so  as  to  take  into  its  sweep, 
both  the  high  and  the  low,  following  rather  than 
leading,  pnblic  feeling,  (^nch  a  state  of  things  must 
necessarily  continue  until  the  knowlciige  of  the  prin- 
•ipie*  upon  which*  a  sound  judgment  is  formed,  can 
be  extensivelv  promulgated  and  umlersfeod. 

On  Monday  eveniiig  “  The  Dfvtft  /Jridge,”  was 
brought  oat  to  introduce  Mr.  Philipps  again  in  Count 
Belino.this  piece  wa«  judiciously  chosen  for  his  second 
debut,  it  is  an  OfHtatit  Meio  Dramatic  Rnmanee,  its 
name  is  taken  from  an  incident  in  the  last  act,and  its 
innsie,  plot,  and  interest  uniisRany  striking.  It  is 
the  joint  composition  of  Messrs.  Horn  and  Braham, 
and  is  peculiarly  ealciilated  to  show  oflTthe  powers 
«f  .Mr.  Philipps.  Upon  his  entrance  he  was  welcom- 
tA  with  loud  applauses,  which  he  received  in  a  be¬ 
coming  manner,  liis  songs  wer^  loudly  encored,  his 
voice  it  unimpaired,  his  excellence  shone  nniisuallj 
conSpicuons,  by  a  distinct  and  clear  articulation,  hit 
wrnamrnts  were  introduced  with  much  propriety, and 
the  cadences  executed  with  unexampled  precission, 
every  sylluble  he  utters  Is  perfectly  pronounced 
amidst  the  fmrst  modulations,  his  style  of  acting  his 
songs,  and  in  his  general  gesticulations, ths re  is  an  ex¬ 
pressive  manner,  by  which  every  note  of  music  and 
every  syllable  of  the  air,  is  completely  ami  perfectly 
exemplified. 

Mrs.  Holman  was  received  with  the  most  pointed 
marks  of  distinguished  applause,  resounding  in  reit. 
rrated  plaudits — her  Rosalvina  was  graceful  and  ele* 
gant,  and  her  songs  were  given  with  great  elect,  all 
the  characters  in  this  Operatic  Melo  Drama,  were 
sustained  by  the  united  talent,  of  the  whole  companys 
The  ncklitions  made  to  the  orv'heitra  are  very  per- 
eeptible,  the  loft  and  impressive  manner,  whereby 
the  songs  were  aceompanied,are  among  the  improve¬ 
ments  particularly  deserviag  of  notice.  We  think 
this  piece  was  repeated  with  increased  effect. 

On  Wednesday  ^Letc  in  a  Viltigt'  was  peiformed 
with  a  pleasing  effect,  Mr.  Pbilipps’s  exertions  in 
Tonog  Meadows  procured  him  many  rounds  of  ap¬ 
plause,  and  Mrs.  Ho1man*s  Rosetta,  was  received 
wiih  ncdematioDi  evincing  an_  extraordinary  degree 


MIS*  DVVIS. 

Singing  may  be  adjudged  an  art,  in  which  much 
difficulty  consists,  its  practice  seems  not  to  be  <:<■»- 
prehetisihle  by  more  than  one  inja  mlllion.no  one  hat 
hit  senses  in  perfection,  fsw,lave  a  sii  gle  one  in  any 
degree  approaching  it,  the  eye  of  Raph.vel,  the  ear 
of  Handel,  the  palate  of  Apiriiis  or  the  sensitive 
touch  of  the  blind  man  who  could  feel  colours,  are 
Phenomena  of  perfection, which  nature  seldom  nukes 
a  second  time. 

It  it  a  maxim  of  the  Italian  school,tlial  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  requisites  to  constitute  a  fine  ting* r, a  fine  voice 
it  ninety  nine  parts, we  believe,  konr-ver,  the  fir.rt  re¬ 
quisite  is  a  fine  ear,  the  second, susceptibility  of  what 
the  poet  and  compose  r  wish  to  express — but  to  pro¬ 
duce  effect  on  others,  the  singer  must  feel  the  pas¬ 
sion  be  wishes  to  innoculate  hit  bvarers — a  learned 
author  whose  remarks  on  singing  have  often  been 
quoted  in  our  columns,  says,  singing  is,  “  jyhat 
ertry  body  does^but  not  one  in  a  million  dott  veil." 

This  young  lady,  of  whom  we  are  now  about  to 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  musical  community  in 
this  metropolii,  is  a  pupil,  and  protege  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Philipps.  Her  musical  education  is  founded  up¬ 
on  the  principles  of  the  Italian  school,  her  connee 
lions  are  of  the  first  respectability,  and  her  qualifica 
tions  as  a  teacher  of  the  Piano  Forte  and  Singiug  in 
particular,  a  re  of  the  highest  character. 

We  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  Miss  Davis  to 
devote  a  portion  of  her  time,  (during  her  stay  in  this 
metropolis)  to  instruction  on  the  Piano  Forte,  and 
Singing.  Her  talents  are  highly  eminent,  and  ths 
opportnnitj  now  afforded  the  lovers  of  a  classic 
stvie  of  singing,  perhaps  may  not  again  occur.  It  is 


or  tiro  roitet  by  an  eminent  Profettor  in  J^ndon. 

We  have  seen  a  sfiecimen  of  this  collection  ofadap- 
tation,  it  cemprises  more  ihan  eighty  articles,'  occu¬ 
pies  one  hundred  and  sixty  four  pares,  in  horisontal 
octavo,  and  is  accompanied  with  symphonies,  nn  or¬ 
gan,  Piano  or  Harp  part. 

To  the  vocal  part  of  the  work,  we  find  prefixed 
nine  preludes,  in  as  many  different  keys,  in  the  ma¬ 
jor  mode,  the  whole  of  which  are  abstracted  from  the 
justly  celebrated  work  of  Sebastian  Bachi,  and  forms 
a  considerable  and  acceptable  portion' of  tke  publica- 
lion  before  ui.  , 

The  compiler's  object  in  this  publication,  was  to 
apply  to  the  most  popular  of  the  psalms,  a  mere  eJe- 
gan/  and  /atrinating  tlyle  of  mutu  i  for  which  puv- 
I  pose  he  had  selected  a  variety  of  detached  strains  of 
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TUB  LADIK*. 

The  inilefatigaWe  editor  of  the  New-York  Evening 
Pott,  hat  remedied  one  evil  in  the  Theatre  .vt  that 
place,  of  which  we  Bostonians  have  an  equal  right  to 
complain.  He  began  an  attack  on  those  loftr  high 
crowned  bonnets  and  steeple  head  dresses,  which  we 
sometimes  behold  on  our  own  dames  ;  and  the  con- 
teqaence  of  his  perseverasce  was,  that  after  a  well 
directed  siege  of  a  few  weeks, the  latter  were  obliged 
to  capitulate, ond  the  aforesaid  high  crowned  bonnets 
and  steeple  head  dresses  were  abandoned  at  discre¬ 
tion.  Now,  though  we  have  not  been  troubled  bj 
aaanj  overflowing  houses  of  late,  the  ladies  having 
been  most  probably  engaged  at  balls,  .and  rout*,  and 
weddings,  instead  ef  visiting  the  theatre,  jet  as  we 
kave  reason  to  bope  for  a  new  order  of  things,  and 
that  their  attention  will  be  diverted  to  another  chan-  j 
Bel,  we  would  vrntur*  to  propose  a  rule  for  thoir 
better  government  in  these  respects  ;  and  in  doing 
which  we  feel  the  ntaioft  deference  to  their  ideas  of 
propriety,  convenience, taste  and  fashion. 

No  Isay  shall  be  coun/cisaiictd  in  entering  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  seat  unless  in  the  rear  part  of  a  boi,  who  shall 
prrsume  to  wear  a  bonnet  or  head  dress  the  crown 
of  which  shall  be  more  than  two  feet  in  height,  ac¬ 
cording  to  accurate  admeasurement  by  a  master  of 
ceremonies  or  bis  deputjr  stationed  at  tlic  door  for  that 
purpose ;  provided  however  that  said  bonnet  shall 
not  be  of  American  manufacture;  nor  have  been  made 
previous  to  the  imposition  of  this  nile  ;  in  which  case 
preference  shall  be  giyen  the  latter,  merely  with  a 
view  to  the  encouragement  of  Ae/nc  indu*lrti.((iazttlt 

THK  Ci:MTLt.Me.V. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  to  add  to  the  above  well  in¬ 
tended  hint.  An  equally  glaring  impropriety  on  the 
part  01  gentlemen,  obtruding  themselves  in  the 
front  seats  of  the  boxes,  and  the  urgrntlemanly  ap- 
ptaranre  of  huge  great  coats  with  many  tiers  of  capes 
occupying  almost  as  much  hrtmdth  as  Itvglh.  To 
this  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  how  aukward  and 
embarrassing  it  is  to  dispose  of  ones  hat,  therefore 
for  convenience  sake,  the  hat  it  siitTered  to  remain 
upon  the  head,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  la- 
4iieB  that  m»y  bt  seated  in  the  back  seats — we  would 
recommend  to  those,  who  for  comfort,  visit  the  tbe«\ 
tre  in  travelling  appartl^iht  story  of  the  lady  who  ex" 
pressed  her  surprise  to  a  gentleman  who  came  to  th« 
boxes  of  tho  theatre  in  a  hex  roo/,  and  was  well  boot- 
ed  and  spurred,  that  he  had  not  brought  his  horse 
svitb  him. 

THB  ORATORIO. 

An  elegant  English  writer  amerts,  that  mvsic  raises 
(oblc  sentiments,  and  fills  tbe  nind  with  great  con¬ 
ceptions,  while,  a  classic  French  writer  affirms,  that 
harmony  aims  but  to  please  the  ear,  and  is  qualified 
on^  To  entsetain  the  idle  end  eAcslnat*,  Trutli  Bes 
betweeh  thoextrempa  they  maintain.  If  mellifluous 
numbers  and  Bvtiy  description  snoth  the  sense,  and 
enchant  the  fancy,  and  tcinples  and  psdaC'^^s  present 
tqjoe,  imeges  of  symmetry  and  grandeur;  oratorial 
eoinpotitioBs  are  qualified  to  charm  our  ears,  awak¬ 
en  our  figest  feelings,  eleyale  and  expand  our  souls 
tp  acts  of  charaly  and  benevolence, 
r  An  Oratorio  is  intended  to  be  peiiossned  by  tbe 
Handel  and  Hay^Societyon  Tuesday  evening  next, 
being  the  seeood  of  a  rcgalar  series  for  tbe  season. 


BiocRAruT  or  madams  db  stabl. 


Anti-Louiif-Oermaine  Necker  was  tbe  daughter  of 
.tames  Necker,  a  Swiss,  whose  financial  career  and 
conduct  contributed  probably  more  than  any  other 
cause  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
monarchy ,and  of  Susan  Curcbod,  of  whom  we  know 
little  till  she  became  the  wife  of  Necker,  except  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in 
Switzerland,  admired  by  tbe  renowned  Gibbon  during 
hii  residence  in  that  country,  and  at  one  time  a  gov¬ 
erness  in  the  family  of  De  Vermenoux.  Wiihelroina 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  the  year  176A,  and,  displaying 
what  such  parents  might  well  consider  to  be  precoci¬ 
ty  of  talent,  was  educated  entirely  under  their  imme¬ 
diate  inspection.  The  incipient  fame  of  her  father 
seems  to  have  grown  with  her  growth  and  she  must 
have  been  about  H  years  of  age, when  in  consequence 
of  his  eulogy  on  Colbert  I" for  which  he  was  crowned 
by  the  Academy)  and  other  publications,  he  was  rais¬ 
ed  to  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Finances.  Necker 
tliough  of  hitiuble  birth, being  the  son  of  a  tutor  in  tbe 
ccllegs  of  Geneva,  had  previously  realized  a  large  for¬ 
tune  as  a  partner  in  the  Parisian  banking  house  of 
Tellusson  and  Co.  in  which  he  originally  set  out  as  a 
clerk.  His  success  as  a  private  individual  was  taken 
<is  an  angary  of  success  as  a  public  minister,  which 
was  nii.sfratly  disappointed  by  the  result.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  father  through 
the  fluctuations  of  his  ministerial  life  ;  now  dismissed, 
and  now  recalled  :  now  the  staunch  advocate  for 
rovaltv.and  now  the  friend  of  tbe  people  ;  now  WA« 
adortd  aed  now  tbe  abhorred  peculator  ; 

now  borne  in  triumph  from  Basle  to  Paris  on  the 
sbouMers  of  an  enthusiastic  nation,  and  now  flying 
from  Paris  to  Geneva  amid  the  curses  of  an  enraged 
populace.  The*e  things  were  common  in  France  I 
Neither  does  it  enter  into  oar  design  to  dwell  upon 
the  literary  attainments  of  the  mother — her  charities 
and  philanthropy.  Suffice  it  to  record  that  while 
Necker  published  potitkal  pamphlets,  views  of  fin¬ 
ance,  and  statements  of  administration,  his  spouse 
was  DO  less  devoted  to  works  of  benevolence,  as  is 
honourably  testified  by  her  pAsay  on  precipitate 
Buriala''  ^'Observations  on  the  founding  of  Hospitals 
and  ‘‘Thonghts  onDivorce.”  s 

Our  chief,  and  indeed  our  only  reaso  n  for  touch* 
ing  on  ^  the  progenitors  of  Mademoiselle  Necker, 
.s  to  account  for  her  early  predilection  for  literary 
pursuits.  She  was  educated  for  an  author.  Her 
first  perceptions  were  directed  to  scien  ce  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Her  very  infant  ideas  were  associated  with 
tbe  intelligence  of  Marmontel,  DidenT,  Buffbo,  St. 
Lambert,  Thomas,  and  all  the  leanied  oi  Paris,  who 
formed  the  circles  of  hsr  mother.  Her  talents  were 
cultivated,  her  taste  was  modelled,  the  bent  of  ber 
mind  was  gisen,  her  opinions  were  confirmed  ;  in 
short  her  intellect  was  formed  iu  this,  school  ;  and 
the  philosophy  then  prevalent  in  p'rtnee,  too  often 
I  concealing  dark  principles  under  brilliant  wH,  and 
iaping  from  the  l^ht  of  reason  into  the  perplexities 
of  abstract  metapbysics,became  the  dominating  prin¬ 
ciple  in  her  nature,  and  imparted  the  tone  to  all  ber 
writings  and  life. 


MAnAMK  DB  CE.NM*. 

The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  this  eminent 
lady,  is,  we  believe  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
is  taken  from  letter*  on  FrarKe  and  England. 

The  arsenal  of  the  former  monarchs  of  France  it  ^ 
situated  opposite  to  the  garden  of  plants,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  side  o^  the  Seine.  It  contains  a  public  lil.rary  o^ 
great  extent  and  value,  but  was,in  my  eye,still  more 
attractive,  from  being  the  residence  of  Mde,  de  Gen- 
lis,  with  whose  reputation  yon  are  well  acquainted. 
She  occBpied  gratuitously,  with  the  permision  of  the 
Emperor,  the  apartments  immediately  above  the  li¬ 
brary,  of  which  she  bad  the  unrestrained  use,  and 
was  comfortably,  although  by  no  means  splendidly, 
lodged.  I  bad  occasiori  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  this 
celebrated  woman,  and  enjoyed  much  of  her  conver¬ 
sation.  Her  previou*  I.ivtory,  and  particularly  tlie 
part  which  she  acted  in  tlie  commeiirement  of  the 
revelation,  are  too  well  known  to  you,  to  need  repi- 
tition  here.  1  shall  therefore,  speak  only  of  her  pre¬ 
sent  situation,  and  of  the  impression  which  the  left 
upon  my  mind. 

Mde.  de  GenIis,once  the  governess  of  the  children 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  invested  with  the  same 
character  at  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Paris,  in 
relation  to  the  then  queen  ef  Naplea,  the  wife  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Buonaparte.  This  was,  however,  a  merely 
honorary  title  at  the  time  and  Las  not,  in  ail  likeli¬ 
hood,  since  required  personal  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  station.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  tbe  Emperor,  for 
which  it  was  sak!  be  exacted  from  her  an  hebdoma¬ 
dal  or  weekly  epistle,  on  miscellaneous  subjects.— 
!>  was  Hated,  that  he  bad  imposed  this  singular  spe¬ 
cies  of  fealty,  with  a  view  to  obtain  ber  opinions  on 
the  aifairs  of  tbe  day,  and  tbe  characters  ef  those  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded. 

The  conversation  of  this  lady  impressed  me  with 
a  high  idea  of  b«r  powers,  and  corresponded  to  the 
celebrity  of  ber  name.  She  appeared  to  me  rather 
‘  solemn  and  didactic  than  otherwise,  and  displayed 
I  much  lest  fancy  and  vivacity  in  discourse,  than  I 
was  led  to  expect,  from  the  rich  imagery,  and  the 
glowing  pictnrri,  with  which  ber  woriu  abound.*- 
But  I  was  still  delighted  with  tbe  depth  and  beanty 
of  her  observations  on  human  nature,  and  with  the 
j  rational  and  phiiosephical  strain  of  her  ideas.  I  could 
discover,  at  every  moment,  proofs  of  the  most  acute 
discem:aenf,  of  t  memory  nnoosmonly  tenacious, 
and  of  a  very  singular  faculty  ef  description,  Tbe 
chief  merit  of  ber  writings  may,  indeed,  be  rakl  to 
consist,  not  so  much  in  tbe  flights  of  a  vigorous  imag¬ 
ination,  as  in  tbe  expression  of  strong  feeling,  and  in 
the  skill,  with  which  she  discovers  and  exhibits  the 
various  shades,  and  tbe  ridiculous  potnts,  ef  the  hu¬ 
man  character.  She  paints  the  depravity  and  the 
follies  of  tbe  world  with  a  force  and  A^lelity,  which 
lead  you  to  suppose  that  she  roust  have  had  for  a 
'  long  time  some  borcible  models  bel'ose  ber  eyes,  and 
retained  man;  bitter  recollections  ,«i'  them  in  her 
heart. 

We  conversed  much  about  England,  where  she  re¬ 
sided  during  a  part  of  tlie  revolution,  and  was  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  distinction  due  to  her  is^|>utation  and  ta. 
lents.  She  appearrd.however,  to  be  but  little  infec¬ 
ted  with  that  Anglo  mania  nbich  has  been  mrde,  by 
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the  French  gorernment,  #•  rerioM»  a  cl.urqe 
her  brilliant  rival.  Mile,  de  Sinel.  She  oke  of  that 
conntry,in  terms  much  moie  creditable  to  her  {lolicj, 
than  to  her  candor  nr  gratitude.  The  F.iiglph  were, 
according  to  Mde.  de  fJenli*,  at  lent  a  century  be¬ 
hind  hand  >n  civIhzatioB  ;  wholly  destitute  of  taste  or 
knowledir*  in  the  fine  artr  ;  and  chiefly  remarkable, 
tor  the  ilhherality  of  their  prejudice*,  and  the  exorbi¬ 
tance  of  their  pride.  She  f  nnd  no  merit  in  any  Fn- 
glish  novels  or  romantrt,  excepting  lho«e  of  .Miss 
Buraey,  and  wa*  particularly  disgiwted  with  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Mrs.  KadclilT,  who,  nevertheles*,  it  de- 
scribfd  by  the  author  of  the  Ptirtuiti  of  Iiiterature,  as 
“the  mighty  magician  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho, 
hri  d  and  extolled  as  a  poetess,  whom  Ariotlo  would 
have  acknowledged  with  rapture.”  I  coincide  witli 
thi*  illustrious  critic,  and  venture  to  claim  for  the 
novel*  of  England,  a  decided  juperiorily  over  those 
of  Fr.vnce,  in  their  diitmguithing  and  appropriate 
character,  a*  a  just  repre<enl*tion  of  familiar  life  and 
manner*,  and  an  exertion  of  the  power*  of  fancy,  in 
favor  of  genuine  feeling  and  »oond  moral*.  In  works 
•f  imagination  general  Ij’,  the  female  writers  of  En¬ 
gland  greatly  excel,  in  my  opinion,  the  literary  titter- 
hoed  of  France.  I  have  been  often  led  to  reflect  up¬ 
on  thi*  circun»»tance  with  tome  torprite,  as  French 
women  certainly  displ.ny  much  more  fancy  in  conver¬ 
sation,  and  enjoy,  by  their  preponderance  in  tociety 
nnd  their  habits  of  social  intercoutie,  very  important 
advantaget  for  the  culture  of  all  the  faculties  of  tlje 
mind. 

Madame  de  Cenlis  it  said  to  hare  hern  uncommon¬ 
ly  handtoipe  in  her  youth,  but  i*  now  of  an  advanced 
age,  and  preserves  no  other  vestige  of  beauty, than  an 
eye  of  great  fire  and  penetration.  She  was  conspic¬ 
uous  at  an  early  period  of  life,  fer  tbe  bfilliaocy  of  her 
wit,  and  the  variety  of  her  accomplishments,  many 
of  which  she  still  retain*.  She  is  now  almost  unriv¬ 
alled  among  her  own  sex,  for  her  skill  in  music  nnd 
drawing,  and  distin?ulshed  for  a  singular  talent  in  im¬ 
itating  precious  stones.  She  showed  me  a  specimen 
of  her  labors  in  this  way,  in  the  form  of  a  snuff  box 
that  produced  the  aiost  complete  illusion.  She  was 
when  1  saw  her,  occupied  In  the  composition  of  a 
work,  to  be  entitled,  the  Botany  of  the  Bible,  or,  a 
History  of  the  Plants  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings, 
and  had  her»elf  sketched  and  colored  a  number  of 
designs  for  the  work,  in  a  most  happy  style  of  execu¬ 
tion. 

Mde.  dc  Genlis,  at  the  period  of  my  acquaintance 
with  her,  saw  the  most  int-  lligcnt  society  of  Paris, 
and  gave  pe/tf  vowperi,  which  eshiliited  an  image  of 
the  old  entertainments  of  the  same  kind,  and  at 
which  there  reigned  much  of  the  bon  ton  of  the  old 
regime.  The  most  prominent  member  of  her  circle 
was  Cardinal  Maury,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
tlie  n*tion.il  assembly,  and  to  whom,  both  the  paloi 
of  eloquence  and  energy  was.  during  the  sitting  of 
that  body,  almost  unikersally  accorded, 

HOtrS  OF  Til*  «ONTiX'XT. 

The  foreign  svstem  isf  female  cdticutiun  is  assured¬ 
ly  the  last  we  should  with  to  see  naturalized  among 
us  ;  Ihe'f  code  of  morals  and  of  manners,  the  last 
we  shenM  wish  our  wivcv,  and  ilanghters  to  adopt.— 
Altbouch  it  may  be  said  ti  at  vic  e  which  has  been  ir» 
•fsgrsc  the  *ainc  in  ^11  o"ts  bears  ‘.he  sam*  i  quality  in 


coiDmuiiities,  yet  the  balance  is  surely  in  favour  ol 
that  people  who  retain  at  least  such  a  reverence  f<>r 
the  “fair  form  of  virtue”  as  neither  openly  to  encour¬ 
age  private  vie#  or  ptthlia  profligacy  ;  and  this  hal 
ance  in  the  present  age  is  certainly  in  favour  of  En¬ 
gland,  with  whom  we  may  associate  a  few  of  those 
States  where  tl^  reformed  religioa  is  professed.  Thr. 
degfneraey  of  the  female  rharaetere  in  catholic  coun¬ 
tries,  may  perhaps  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed 
to  auricular  Confession,  one  of  the  worst  corruption,  of 
the  Romish  church  ;  but  whence  soever  ibe  cause 
may  bp  derived,  long  may  its  effects  be  averted  from 
our  shores  ;  long  may  our  Island  glory  in  the  preem- 
itience  of  her  daughters  in  every  feminine  virtue,  long 
may  she  boast  her  “thousands  who  hare  not  boweo 
Uic  knee  to  Baal  1”  aud  long  may  they  persevere  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  aud  in  the 
cultivation  of  Christian  graces,  unsophisticated  by 
foreign  principle,  and  uncontarninatei  hy  foreign  ex¬ 
ample. 

Communicated  for  the  Euterpeiad. 

PEJISCVCRAKCE,  OH  THE  INFALCIBLE  METHOD. 

A  TALE. — CoHtittued. 

The  vigilant  eyes  of  Caroline's  parents  were  not 
slow  in  perceiving  the  change,  which  was  now  self- 
evident  in  the  conduct  of  the  quondam  lovers.  The» 
perceived  it  with  satisfaction  and  no  small  compla¬ 
cency,  and  the  good  humored,  bui  mblakeh  couph 
were  weak  enough  to  imagine,  (hat  what  was  the 
tim  pie  and  natural  effect  of  two  persons  being  tied  to 
.  each  others  society,  whose  minds  were  completely 
I  op|K>tite,  was  to  be  attributed  solely  to  their  exqiii*- 
I  itfe  management  of  the  resourse*  placed  at  their  dis- 
!  posal  by  Mortimer.  Such  is  the  self  confldence  of 
j  age  ;  and  though  we  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world 
j  to  write  any  thing  that  would  tend  to  abate  that  res- 
I  pect  and  obedience  which  is  generally  due  to  that 
I  respectable  state  particularly  in  a  parent,  yet  we  i 
I  would  remark,  ‘hat  if  the  charge  of  pretumpitvn  is  tc 
'  be  advanced  against  youth,  age  is  no  less  liable  to  an 
'  accusation  of  a  similar  nature,  which  we  are  at  a  loss  { 
i  to  find  a  proper  word  for.  If  youth  is  rBsh,s(:lf  willed 
j  and  passionate,  age  is  sometimes  positive,  anu  opniia- 
\tre.  What  is  open,  free  and  generous  in  youth,  ap- 
^  pears  to  old  age  folly,  and  profusion.  The  parents 
I  of  Caroline, who  were  peasants  of  a  higher  c!ass,were 
of  that  negative  character  which  defies  further  ex 
I  planation,  than  that  they  were  what  is  generally  term- 
1  ad  good  tori  of  people  ;  and  looking  forwanl,  lo  a 
j  more  splendid  establishment  of  their  daughter  eith 
pride  and  exultation,  they  lost  no  time  in  making , 
.Mortimer  acquainted  with  the  change  they  fancied 
they  had  discovered, a  change  that  Caroline  and  Ber. 
tram  had  long  felt  without  daring  to  own  it, and  svhich 
our  hero  had  long  expect  ed.  On  this  state  of  affairs 
being  qU^riolIf  commnnicated  to  him,  Mortimer,  hav¬ 
ing  in  some  measure  calmed  down  the  tumultuous 
feelings  of  anticipated  success  which  new  for  the  firs, 
time  possessed  him,  in  respectful  terms  requestcc 
perroi«sion  to  pay  the  lorert  a  visit.  It  did  not  re 
quire  much  consultation  in  them  to  determine  on  re¬ 
ceiving  him.  The  hopi*  tli.it  aro‘< ,  however,  from 
his  proposed  visit  were  widely  diff'-rert  Car-iline 
was  anxious  to  display  her  lately  ac<  uiie  ecern 
plishmenis — she  felt  for  the  first  tio>e  an  ambi- 
on  t»  j  ltatr  a  man  coufetsedly  prceeminent  m  fa'h 


imiable  elegance,  and  grace  of  deportment— and  the 
hoped  he  would  see  something  to  admire  in  her  profi. 
ciency  during  ber  probation.  The  thoughts  of  ber-, 
tram,  meanwhile, were  of  another  nature.  He  dread¬ 
ed  a  termination  to  his  field  sports,  to  which  he  was 
now  a  devoted  slave  ;  and  without  bavinf^asyet  any 
defined  ttnse  of  his  wishes  towards  Caroline,  he  yet 
Aopfd-Mortimcr  was  not  coming  to  ead  thejr  time  of 
experiment,  and  to  unite  their  herds.  He  came  at 
hngth,  aud  was  received  with  equal  respect  and  es. 
teem  by  all  parties.  They  had  aurely  an  excellent 
motive  for  (bis,  in  the  gratitude  which  they  felt  was 
his  due.  He  had  been  their  beneiactor,  and  he  was 
noer  no  less  so,  in  as  much  as  he  broke  through  their 
constant  and  doleful  tele  a  teles.  The  mansion  on 
bis  arrival  seemed  to  have  assumed  a  new  appear¬ 
ance,  the  fetes  were  again  delightful,  and  the  prom¬ 
enade  seemed  mere  bcantii'ul.  Caroline,  daring  his 
visit,  remitted  ber  application  to  the  studies  she  bad 
flown  to  with  eagemes*,  as  a  rtfuge  from  the  rnisMt', 
arising  from  the  constant  sameness  of  Bertram’s 
coiupariy.  Bertram,  on  the  other  hand,  far  %  time 
deserted  his  field  sports,  and  the  jovial  conviviality 
of  his  companioat.  Thus  all  parties  appearing  hap- 
py,it  reinaias  to  tall  what  were  the  thoughts  of  our  he¬ 
rn.  In  these  exultations  at  the  evident  success  of  his 
plans,  held  the  first  place.  But  what  gave  him  a  pleas- 
I  lire  of  longer  duration, because  more  disinterested, was 
I  the  conviction  which  he  felt,  that  by  affording  the 
hesutifiil  Caroline  the  means  of  improving  those  qual- 
'  ities  of  mind  and  person  she  inherited  from  nBlnrr,he 
had  rescued  her  from  a  fate,  which  had  she  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  accomplish  it,  would  have  doomed  her  to  a 
life  of  unhappiness  and  vain  rtgret.  He  |  <  rc.-jtedat 
once  that  the  peasant  Bertram  was  any  thing  but  a 
fit  hiuband  for  the  now  refined  and  elegant  girl, whose 
cherms,  even  in  the  disguise  of  her  native  rnsticitr, 
had  captivated  his  heart  and  imagination — and  had 
first  luugeited  to  him  the  extraordinary  project, 
which  was  now  advancing  to  a  firosperons  anti  im¬ 
mediate  terniinntion.  Bertram,  whose  priii<-!piil 
characteristics  were  fraukatss  and  good  humour, 
had  no  taste  for  sentiment-  He  loved  a  pretty  girl, 
merely  because  she  wax  pretty.  He  had  no  idea 
that  a  pretty  girl  need  be  any  thing  else,  Jiidgg  (he  n 
whether  he  was  a  man  likely  to  respond  to  the  iiewij 
acquired  opinions  of  his  formerly  betrothed  Caroline. 

!  1  say  formerly,  because  he  was  now  convinced  by  bis 
I  own  feelings,  (hat  he  could  never  be  the  husband  of 
i  ttie  maid,  whom  five  moBths  before,  he  would  have 
I  gladly  died  to  possess.  Mortimer,  Aaving  prolonged 
j  I  is  stay  some  time  longer  than  be  intended,  at  last 
departvd,  without  explaining  farther  to  Caroline, 

I  than,  that  he  should  retnm  at  the  end  of  the  six 
j  rr.onfHs.  They  both  saw  him  go  with  unfeigned 
regret.  Caroline,  berraute  she  then  had  to  chpose 
I  between  solitude  and  Bertram's  company— and  Ber- 
tram,  because  he  was  not  able  to  entertain  Caroline 
I  himself,  and  did  not  know  whom  to  procure  to  .fill 
his  place.  In  fine,  Caroline  had  recourse  once 
more  to  her  studies,  and  Bertram  to  his  hunting  and 
shooting. 

To  be  continuid. 

PATVR.VSU  APMONTTION. 

Tom,  said  Mr.  B - .  to  bis  son,  mrke  choice  of 

your  wife  hy  your  ears,  not  by  your  eyes. 


.  r 


NKW  MUSIC. 

JUST  pnblitbed  Orlande's fartvatU,  Si,  Palrirk't 
rfny,  Orlando's  If'eddin^^  Canarif  Bird  IVaUt^ 
()»ert«re  ihijf  Manntrin^y  The  lest  tk'erd,  O  say  not 
}f Oman's  heart  is  bouffht^  Ete's  lainrnlalton,  Hosf 
of  lore,  Utrk  the  vesper  bynm, with  «ev*  ruJ  new  iorigf 
from  0[>fra!i  lately  published. 

The  fnllowint;  S«ngi  at  tuni;  by  Mr.  Philipp*  and 
Mr«.  Holioan,  fAke  the  f^eom  of  *i)(h(.  Ah  sure  a 
Pair,  Thu  bLeminfi  rose,  lieUeie  me  1/  all.  Bright 
sun  1  adore  thee.  Came  tell  mt  where  the  meid.  Cuptd 
god  of  soft  pers^'asion.  Dear  maid,  I  love,  ihee.  Echo 
duet,  Kvetern's  howtr.  Fair  EUew,  Fiu  Eustace,  Fan- 
ey's  rision,  Fanny  dearest.  Forget  me  not,  Hume 
lore,  and  liberty.  Had  /  a  heart.  In  tni  t  >nny  that  bo¬ 
som,  ,^Iy  heart  with  lore  is  heaiiag,  .My  ejjriy  day, 
Pollacca  soug.  Hut  my  child^  Rrt'  ireu’y  traretlerj, 
Sigh  not  for  lore,  Tis  hut  fancy's  sketeh,Thine  am  I, 
TUo  you  leave  nou  tn  sorruic,  IVe  part  to  meet  no 
more. 

Alro,  all  the  Bungs  of  Doct.  T.  V.  Weitenthal, — 
and  Mr.  O.  Shaw. 

Dec.  8.  JOHN  R.  PARKKR. 


Ml  tlC  Ft>R  fcINOINC  CUOIRS. 

JAMES  LORING  offers  for  tale,  on  liberal  ternas  at 
bit  Mutic  Boole  Stor*-,  No.  2,  Cornbill: 

Songs  of  (be  IVnifile,  or  Bridgwater  Collection  of 
Church  Music,  latest  editiont ;  Village  Harmony  ; 
^\  iocbelj  t  .Sacred  Harmony,  containing  120  tunet  of 
approved  excellence.  Price  37  1-2  ctt.  tingle,  3  50 
ji^cr dozen;  Sacred  Mutic,  telected  for  the  use  of  the 
I  irtt  Church  in  Horton  ;  the  .Musical  Reader,  or  Prac¬ 
tical  I.ersniis  for  the  Voice. 

ilaiidel't  Mcfriab;  Haydn's  Creation  ;  Old  Colony 
Collection  of  Anthems  ;  Lock  Hospital ;  Harmonia 
Sacra  ;  Hubbard's  Anthems  ;  Callcott's  .Masical 
Cirauimar;  Kollman's  Ksmy  on  Musical  Harmony  ; 
Massachusetts  Compiler,  Sic,  Sic. 

Also,  atsaid  store,  the  following  Favorite  Pieces 
of  Music  in  Pamphlets  Handel’s  Grand  Hallelujah 
Chorus  ;  Canaan,  a  choice  piece  by  Leach  ;  M  ill- 
ianjt' O  Lord  God  of  Israel;  Judgement  Antheiu ; 
I  uneral  Anthem  ;  Chappie's  Anthem,  O  come  let  us 
sing,  ie.(  Handel  and  Haydn’s  Chorusses  ;  MitchelPf 
Lord’s  Day  %  Christian  Reign,  together  with  Anthems 
for  Thankf^iving,  Christmas,  Ordination,  and  other 
important  occasions* 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ [ _ 1 

I.  E.  GLOVER, 

A"#,  75  Court  Street,  A  doors  from  Concert  Hall. 

Just  received  bv  the  late  arrivals  from  London — E 
flat  Copper  Bugle  Horns  ;  C  Bugles  with  B  crooks; 
6  key’d,  Patent  Flutes  ;  4  key’d  do.  do.  ;  1  key’u  do. 
do  ;  Pat  Flageolets  ;  common  do.;  Concert  Flutes  tipt’ 
and  plain  ;  P  Flutes  ;  Octaved  ;  Pirkehlas  ;  B  C  and 
E  FUt  CUrioaeU.  Actor’s  make  ;  Tenor  Viols  ;  F  rencli 
Violins,  Ist  qudily  ;  Violin  and  Bass  Viol  Strings  and 
Violin  Bows;  French  Bassoon  Heeds;  Clarions;  In¬ 
struction  Books,  The  above  Insiriiments  are  selected 
by  one  of  the  most  experienced  Agents  in  London, and 
constantly  received  Sfirtog  and  Fall. 

Also — fresh  Roman  Violin  Strings. 

Also— \u9t  received  per  Wave,  from  France — 1  case 
Musical  Instruments,  as  follows; — Brass  Bugle  Horns 
elegapt  Violins,  with  a  large  assortment  of  Bows  fori 
do, ;  French  Baioon  Reeds  of  the  best  quality,  and 
Bade  to  order. 


(.Vrw  MU-lC,  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Just  reCLitri  by  the  London  Patkel.  and  for  tale 
i  at  the  JMusic  Saloon,  See. 

No.  34  .MARKET  STREET,  Ur  Stairs, 

Elegant  Piano  Fortes. 

Of  superior  tone  and  finish,  made  by  Clemecti  b  Co. 
London,  'i'hey  will  be  warranted  to  the  purchasers, 
and  exchanged,  any  time  within  three  months,  if  they 
prove  the  least  defective. 

Piano  Forte  seats— do.  leather  covers. 

Also — an  extensive  assortmeot  of  smaller  instru¬ 
ments,  viz. — 

Cl teioncts,  B  C  E flat  b  F — Mtlilary  Cymbals 
Tiu.npels,  Homs,  Trombones,  Copper  Eflnt  Bugles, 
iirsl  quality : — Ditto  C  Buglfs,tcilh  B  Crooks — Fifes 
0/ Ebony  or  Bonrood — Picolais— Bassoons  —  Tam 
borines,  with  or  witkont  Bells— English  wnd  Spsmish 
Guitars — Harp  Lutes  and  Harp  Guitars — Violins, 
Bass  Viols  and  Double  Basses — Flutes,  from  !  to  6 
keys  each — Flageolets.  Best  Roman,  Vtohn,  Bass 

\  Viol  mid  Double  Bass  Strings,  frish— Tuning  Forks 
1  and  Hummers— Portable  JMusic  Stands — Clarijitd 
hosin,  Reeds  for  Ciarionets,B'issoons  and  Hautboys 
with  irc'ey  other  article  usually  kept  in  u  JMVIC 
STORE. 

TnOM.\S  BAfKiER,  Jr-  j 

EXECUTES  AT  HIS  PHLyTLYG  OFFICE.  ! 

I  ..  •Vb.  10,  I 

i  merchant’s  HALL,  I 

CO.NGRESS  STREET . BOSTON, 

AM.  Kixns  OP 

LETTER  PRESS  PRI.\'TI.\G. 

Music  executed  typographically,  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  at  the  following  redocid  prices,  viz  : — 

Common  Psalmody  at  7a  cents  per  page,  common 
Singing  book  form. 

Quarto,  common  Psalmody  at  One  dollar  fifty  cents 
per  page 

Music  ef  the  above  sized  pages  for  the  Organ,  Pi¬ 
ano  Forte.  Flute,  Clarionet,  8(.c.  will  be  enhanced 
mere  trifle,  and  can  be  procured  150  per  cent  cheaper 
than  plated  music,  and  warranted  to  be  executed 
nearly  as  well,  in  point  of  workmaaship,  and  (as  it 
respects  accuracy,)  as  correct. 

All  orders  from  the  country  will  he  promptly  1 
attended  to,  for  any  piece*  that  are,  or  may  be  pub¬ 
lished,  for  any  particular  occasion,  viz  'I  avnks^v- 
ing,  Christmas,  Fast,  Funeral  Auihems,  be.  be. 

Any  Society,  or  individual,  at  a  distance  wishing 
any  Piece  printed,  by  sending  their  Orders,  will  have 
it  as  correctly  printed,  and  the  same  care  used,  as 
though  they  were  present  tliemtelves,  and  attended 
to  the  Press. 

T.  Badocr,  Jh  —Also  gives  notice.  That 

Books,  I  IFay  Bills,  Posting  Bills, 

Pamphlets,  J  Stage  Bills,  [hav-  Cireuiars, 

Carls.  I  ing  three  ehgant  Uilts  Lading, 

Shop  Bills,  I  engravings.]  Ac.  &c. 

I  Will  he  printed  at  his  Office  on  the  most  reasoDaV4e 

terms  ;  and  every  favour,  however  small,  which, 
he  lu.iv  receive  trom  his  friends  and  the 
Public,  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged. 

CO.VCF.RT. 

^I1h  Nepoiiset  Sacred  .Mu >10  Society,  will  perform 
A.  a  elect  - '  uicert  .f  Sacred  Music,  at  their  Hail 
near  iiiou  B.iuge,  tomorsow  evcniuf  to  commence  at 
6  o  clock. 

L  niHiiCL,  Sec,  I 


A  CARD. 

fltHE  sulsscriher  wrnld  fspectfc'ly  inform  the  La- 
■  dies  and  G<  iit!<  lueri  of  Bo.vtoo,  that  in  i'ou,pli. 
-ncf  with  th«  nqiif-t  f  «evfrr.i  friends,  he  pr<'|  s-«es, 
on  Wednesday  F.imiT.r:  '’T  .  'ust.  *0  open  ;i  School 
in  Conthill  Si/Uftre.iTt  s  |  }«  :-riup  end  convenient  rr  om 
on  the  same  rto-.r  xiih,  aru^  crpc.siie  to  Vr.  Brown’s 
Drawing  Academy,  for  the  pur;  ose  of  giving  practic¬ 
al  a*  Wail  a*  theoretic. -t  I'.ilruetioL  in  ^wiigs,  DutU, 
I'rios,  be.  both  racred  and  sti  ular. 

The  School  will  be  o;)«ned  for  one  term  onlv  com¬ 
prising  sixteen  eveninrs, or  lessons:  one  eveniiiar  per 
week,  M’ednesilaj  evc-uii.gs.  Terms  very  r»  asori.a- 
ble,  which  may  he  learned  at  the  above  time  and 
place. 

None  can  be  ndmitted  but  such  a*  have  received 
the  vaioe  of  one  quarters  tuition  in  the  the  rudiment* 
of  Music. 

J.  BAl  •  ET. 

MUSIC  SCHOOL. — JMr.  Huntington  would  give 
notice  that  hi*  -School  for  teaching  Sacred  .Vluiic 
and  also  for  giving  Lesson*  on  the  Flute,  will  com¬ 
mence  on  TUFISD.4Y  EVENING  next,  Nov,  27th, 
at  a  convenient  room  in  the  rear  of  George  Gibben’s 
Store,  at  the  head  of  Summer  *trtct. 


’  SELECT  ORATORIO, 

By  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  ai  -uhich  seasa'^ 
Uckete  are  admiited, 

HOLDF.RS  of  Season  Ticket*  to  the  performance* 
of  the  above  Society,  are  respectfully  infermed, 
that  the  second  Public  Performance  of  sacred  mnsic 
for  the  present  season  at  which  they  are  admitted, 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday  Evening  next,  at  Boyl- 
stoR  Hall,  to  commence  at  half  pA‘t  6  o’clock, 

J,  LEWIS,  Sec. 

Season  Tickets  of  each  dcscription,may  be  bail  at 
(he  Bookstore  of  Col.  S,  H.  Parker,  No.  12,Cornhill. 
!  Dec.  7. 


BOSTON  THEATRE 

IWa  niehtoffiU.  PkiHjip.  and  Mr.,  Uiilai.n'a 
engagement. 

Ou  Monday  Evening  Dec.  10.  will  be  prrventacl/rsi 
ttvu  in  this  Theatre,  the  celebrated  Opera  lu  3 
.4cts  written  by  Bickerstaff.  called 

LIONEL  &  CLARl^^SA  : 

OR...SCIIOOL  FOR  FATHERS. 
LIONEI.,  .  -  .  >1R.  PHILIPP^. 

CLARISSA  .  .  MRS.  HOLMAN. 

In  the  course  of  the  Opera,  the  following  Songs  will 
be  sung  by  Mr.  Philipp*. 

^*Youask  me  in  vain,''  Dibdtn. 

‘‘O/i  talk  not  to  me"  (ffom  the  Italian)  Vento. 
The  Ballads  of  .  „  . 

"The  Bticildered  JMuid'*  by  Braham. 

^  <^Thc  Woodpecker"  by  Kelly  b  Uoore. 

1  And  especiaDy  introduced  on  IhU  occasion. 

Mrs.  Holman  will  sing 

j  “/mmor/ttl  powers  protect  me"  DIbd«n. 

1  ^  Whu  with  sighs'’  (adapted  from 

I  Se  ti  Perdo)  Sarti. 

1  Polacca— “f/aife  idle  time"  Bishop. 

Recitative — “  Tttfitnfoibear"  Bishop, 

The  following  Duet*  by  Mr,  Philipps  and  .Mrs.  Hoi. 
man. 

"Oo,and  on  my  truth  relying  (Scotch 

air,  arrangetl  by  Mr.  Philipp*, 

i  "Together  let  us  range"  Dr.  Boyce. 


With  iLe  Ailniired'Frrce  of 

f  OUi'U.VE’S  jrROLIC. 


F.rTF.Tti’EIAD:  OR,  MUSIC  AT.  IN'^’^T.T.ir.r.NCER.  AND  L\01ES’  GAZETTE 


15S  EUTERPF.IAD;  or,  musical  intelligencer  and  LADIES’  GAZETTE. 


FOR  THE  LUTCRPCUD. 

BAVKS  or  THE  MERRIMACE. 

How  fair  ihinci  the  tun,  on  nij  dear  natire  stream. 
Its  ^reen  banks  reflect  the  effulgence  o(  day, 

The  sweet  singing  birds  gaily  bask  in  bis  beam, 

O  bow  blithely  they  carol  beneath  the  bright  ray, 

The  zephyrs  still  sleep  in  their  bower  in  the  west. 
Not  a  breath  stirs  the  flowers,  brightly  sparkling 
with  dew. 

The  woodlands  are  silent,  all  nature  at  rest. 

And  the  bright  rerdant  landscape,  delightful  to 
▼iew. 

O,  Merrimack,  such  are  the  sweet  fairy  scenes 
Which  thy  banks  so  romantic  in  summer  display. 

Where  the  forest,  the  hill  or  the  vale  intervenes. 

With  thy  serpentine  course  and  its  white  foamy 
spray. 

O  how  oft  o'er  thy  wild  flowery  shores  have  I  strayed 
When  the  sun  had  retired  to  his  bed  of  repose  ; 

While  the  moon  in  her  robes  of  bright  silver  arrayed. 
Far,  far  in  the  east  so  majestic  arose. 

The  waves  are  like  crystal  and  dance  in  (he  ray. 
Which  fairDynthiu  sheds  o'er  the  landscape  around 

The  view  so  enchanting,  seems  brighter  than  day. 
And  the  stillness  more  pleasing  than  life's  busy 
sound. 

The  song  of  the  Boatman  is  heard  far  below. 

While  the  stroke  of  his  oar  keeps  true  time  to  the 
notes  ; 

The  boat  stems  the  current,  the  swift  rippling  prow. 
Gains  the  height  of  the  falls  and  in  smooth  water 
floats. 

(lark  !  nhat  angelic  sound  reach  my  ear  from  above. 
Like  the  song  of  some  spirit,  unearthly,  divine. 

They  conquer  the  heart  melt  the  soul  into  love. 

And  we  wish  the  dear  vision  we  ne’er  might  resign. 

Now  near  and  more  near,  is  beard  the  sweet  song : 
Through  the  twilight  of  distance  may  dimly  be 
seen 

The  light-trim'd  Gondola,  slow  floating  along, 

And  the  white  flowing  robes  betray  music's  sweet 
queen. 

But  (he  soul  melting  sound  of  the  music  is  past, 

1  be  Boatman’s  loud  song  ufit  heard  on  (he  gale. 

The  stars  (winkle  dimly  the  moon  is  o'er  cast. 

And  the  darkness  of  night  puts  an  end  to  the  tale* 
_  ALMANZOR. 

Frofnihe  Liverpool  KaltidntttfjH. 

A  DIALOCVE  OF  Biaril.ES. 

HE 

Like  the  moon  it  woman's  heart. 

Still  with  borrowed  lustre  shining' 

Like  the  ivy,  woman's  art, 

here  it  fastens,  nuderniining.  ' 

Like  the  rock,  yon  may  defy 
Truth  to  shake  or  reason  move  her  ; 

Like  (ha  rainbow  in  the  sky,  i 

Shining  when  the  storm  is  ovi  r.  | 

SHE  I 

Woman's  love  is  like  a  rock. 

Firm  it  stands,  though  storiLs  iurroiiml ! 


Like  the  ivy  on  the  oak, 

Id  its  ruin  clinging  round. 

Like  the  moon  dispelling  night. 

Woman's  smile  illumines  sorrow  ; 

Like  the  rainbow,  pledge  of  light, 

Harbinger  of  joy  tomorrow. 

HE 

Like  the  picture,  where  you  find 
Truth  and  reason's  fair  reteinblano? 

So  deceitful  woman's  mind. 

Mocks  us  with  a  mimic  semblance. 

SHE 

Like  a  picture  trolj  line. 

Half  her  beauty  distance  covers  ; 

Tonehes  of  a  hand  divine. 

Every  nearer  view  discovers. 

BE 

Like  the  roses  of  the  brake. 

Thorns  in  every  blossom  shrouded  ! 

Like  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

By  every  passing  shadow  clouded. 

SHE 

Like  the  roses  of  the  brake,  _ 

Precious,  tbeueh  their  bloom  he  faded  ; 

Like  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

Pure  itself  by  others  shaded. 

HE 

Shrinking  from  the  win  fry  blast, 

Bird  of  passage,  like  the  swallow  ; 

When  the  summer  season's  past. 

Woman's  love  will  quickly  follow. 

SHE 

Like  the  swallow,  while  she's  -een. 

Pleasure's  blossoms  never  wither; 

Herald  of  the  sky  serene, 

Woman  brings  the  summer  with  her. 

BE 

Liko  the  reckless  mount-ain  tide. 

Every  rock  the  current  changing ; 

Liko  the  bird  that  must  be  tied, 

If  you  would  prevent  its  ranging. 

SHE 

Like  the  stream  u|>on  (he  hill, 

Unronfin’d  it  nins  (he  purer! 

As  the  bird  a  cage  would  kill. 

But  kiuducU  niiit,  and  love  secures  her. 

HK 

Like  the  sun  dispersing  light 

On  the  fool  and  wise  in  common  ;  . 

Undi«tinguiihingly  bright. 

Is  the  smile  of  faithless  woman. 

SHE 

Like  the  sun  dispersing  light, 

Life  and  joy  to  all  that,s  human, 

E»er  fil'd,  shid  warm,  and  (tngiit, 

Is  the  smile  of  faithful  woman. 

A  gentleman  reading  the  other  day,  that  (he  min 
tst*r<i  were  in  the  minority  on  the  malt  bill,  raid  he 
supposed  they  would  now  be  forced  to  Aop  off. 


THB  BBASOlVt. 

Though  the  hand  of  coming  Autumn 
Tinge  the  forest  boughs  with  gray, 

And  the  gashing  winds  of  evening 
Sweep  its  acid  leavee  away  ; 

Yet  a  few  months  hence,  and  Spring 
Will  adorn  its  boughs  with  green. 

And  the  little  birde  will  sing 
Underneath  its  leafy  screen. 

Bat,  when  man  once  sees  his  Autumn, 

Let  it  boast  of  leaves  oi  fruit. 

Death,  of  life  (he  dreary  winter. 

Strips  the  boughs  and  kill  the  root ; 

He  may  stop  to  see  the  gloom. 

That  o'crcloud  life's  wint’ry  heaven  ; 

But,  to  hud  again  and  bloom. 

Can  to  h'm  be  never  given. 

OBE  GOOD  TeRB  bEi-ERTEt  AVOTHKR. 

Will  Wag  went  to  see  Charley  Quirk, 

More  fam'd  for  books  t'.an  hi*  knowledge, 

In  order  to  (jorrow  a  work 

Which  be  had  sought  for,  in  vain,  over  college. 

But  Charley  replied,  "My  dear  friend. 

Yon  iuu«t  know  I  have  8Wf>ro  and  agreed 
My  hooks  from  my  room  not  to  lend. 

But  you  may  sit  by«ray  fire  and  read." 

Now  it  huppenej  hy  chance  on  the  morrow. 

That  Quirk,  with  a  cold  qiuvering  air, 

Came  his  neighbor  Will’s  beilows  to  borrow. 

For  bis  own  they  were  out  of  repair. 

But  Willy  replied.  "My  dear  fiiend. 

1  itave  sworn  an<l  agreed  you  must  know. 

That  my  bellows  I  never  will  lend-— 

Bnt  you  may  tH  by  my  Jirr  and  h/ow." 


AMISK.MENT. 


New  sr.nBKCHERV  EsvABi-rSHMEii  r, Squall  Square 
where  young  I.Adies,on  ieaviugtheirbi.urding  schools 
and  wishing  to  become  candidates  for  public  fume 
on  the  'I'heatrieal  Boards,  in  the  Foroi  IJne  of  busi* 
ness,may  rgeeive  every  necessary  instruction.  They 
will  be  taught  the  tiau  of  all  Mowementt  and  Ruts; 
their  heads  filled  with  CroUhtU  ;  and  have  thorough 
Bess  principles  indelibly  intliiled  in  their  young 

minds  ;  be  introduced  to  the  Grarss  ;  laade  familiar 

i 

with  Dinordt  {  taught  the  value  of  .Ve/ss;  and 
brought  acquainted  with  Flatg  and  Sharps,  They 
will  be  (.mglit  the  use  of  kryt  and  cuts  ;  thev  n  to 
minors  and  majors  ;  and  instructed  to  shaks  on  real 
principles. 

The  following  are  the  Terms  of  the  Screechory  ■ 
Pupils  parroiitd  perfect  for  a  Fosina  debut, 
colly-varbling  and  other  embellishmenta 
included,  and  acconi|>anied  for  the  three 

first  nights . 30  Guineas 

Do.  do.  for  l/conora,  in  the  Spanish 
Padlock,  do.  do.  ...  30  Gii  Rjts 

Do.  do.  Rosetta, in  Love  in  a  Village,  40  Ouiueas 
Do.  do.  Mandane,ia  Artaaerxes,  do.  do.  60  Guineas 
Yoong  Ladies  wishing  to  be  Sol-fa'd  must  pa^  ar> 
cordlngly.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  inSqaaJi 
Square.  LorUon  QisuaiCGi  Qaaette. 


t 


